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DISEASES RESULTING FROM BAD 
CULTIVATION. 

Extract from A Treatise on the Causes and Effects 
of Inflammation, Fever,Cancer, Scrofula, and Nervous 
Affections, &c. By James WuitLaw.—London.} 

Fruit forms a part of our diet, and isea- 
gerly sought after by children; and when of 
agood quality and full ripe, is congenial to 
health.. But when the trees become diseas- 
ed from improper and diseased soil, bad cul- 
tivation, attacks from insects, and parasitic- 
al plants growing on their stems, the fruit 
will be unwholesome, and powerfully assist in 
producing many diseases, particularly scrof- 
ula. To endeavor to check the growing 
evil, it will be proper to point out the cause: 
first, many fruit trees are planted on soil 
which is not suited to their nature, conse- 

ntly they do not thrive nor produce good 

it; and when-planted on proper soil, and 
left to grow for a great length of time; they 
exhaust the soil of its substances which is 
necessary for their support; they should then 
be destroyed, and fresh orchards planted on 
virgin earth, or the exhausted soil ought to 
be removed from the roots of the trees, and 
fresh soil, suited to their nourishment, sub- 
stituted. This should be attended to once 
in seven years, when good fruit would be 
produced if properly cultivated. The nat- 
ural decay of the trees would point out the 
necessity of planting a young orchard on 
fresh soil, instead of which, they are raised 
in nursery grounds for many years, and-un- 
naturally forced by manure, which breeds on 
them myriads of insects and parasitical plants. 
The improper juices extracted from the ex- 
hausted earth, forced by the manure, and the 
insects and paraitical plants drawing their 
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nourishment from the tree makes the,fruit 
ill-flavored and unwholesome. It is painful 
to observe the bark of the trees covered 
with excrescences produced from the sap of 
the treesand bushes, which the attacks of 
insects cause to flow out, and from whence 
they derive their nourishment, and deposit 
their eggs. It also furnishes a nucleus, for 
the s of masses of fungusses and other 
parasitical plants, where they grow, and 
strike their roots into the bark, and draw 
their nourishment; the trees appear to be 
covered with leprosy or carbuncles. Can 
any reasonable person expect that the fruit 
from ‘such trees will not disease those who 
eat it, and produce in them insects of vati- 
ous sorts, and eause their food to pass into 
the acetose fermentation ; and when used un- 
ripe, in pies and puddings, mingled with su- 
gar, the evil is greatly increased, as all un- 
ripe fruit possesses a great degree of acrimo- 
ny combined with their natural acidity, it 
makes children and adults liable to attacks 
of indigestion and inflammation, with many 
diseases that follow in their train, particular- 
ly diarrhoea, cholera, mortification, glandu- 
lar and cutaneous diseases. I have no doubt 
but that cholera morbus in India, Persia, 
and at the present time ravaging Russia and 
Poland, is permitted to exist through the 


sheer ignorance of the laws of nature,” 


among those who are the guardians of 
the public health. The agriculturists and 
horticulturists, are highly culpable in 
permitting such evils to exist when they 
have it. in their power to prevent them. 
If they consider themselves as accountable 
beings to the Supreme. Giver of all good, an 
awful responsibility awaits them for. their 
wilful ignorance and contempt of His laws. 
I shall here insert, for the information of the 
reader, an account of the destruction of hu- 
man life, which took place at New-York, 
Vermont, and part of Pennsylvania, occa- 
sioned by the ergot, or spurred rye, 


RYE. 


Rye is liable to be diseased by an insert _ 


depositing its animalcula in the grain, Which 
causes it to sprout and produce an excres+ 
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cence like a cock’s spur, of a hard texture. 
When ground down with the flour, or used 
in distillation, it proves a mortal poison; and 
at times has proved a pestilential scourge of 
Europe; it has been equally fatal in Amer- 
ica, and is supposed to have been the chief 
cause of the plague in London. In 1811 
and 1812, a great number of lives were lost 
from the spurred rye being used as food, and 
the liquor distilled from the rye. The great 
mortality was chiefly confined to New-York 
and Vermont. Upwards of twenty thousand 
victims fell a sacrifice to the ravages produ- 
ced by that dreadful poison. Meeting after 
meeting of the faculty took place, to endeavor 
to discover the cause ; and after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, it was discovered by Dr. 
Hosack and his party, that it was a poisonous 
miasma floating in the air, confined to certain 
prescribed limits, and affecting certain per- 
sons, more particularly those that were in 
the habit of drinking gin :—the best apology 
for their ignorance of the true cause—the 
ergot or spurred rye. What made their re- 
port the more ridiculous was, that there was 
at the time a fine, clear, black, hard frost, 
and the healthiest weather that could be 
imagined. Many of the members were scep- 
tical, and could not believe the report; they 
thought, that owing to the fine weather, it 
was impossible for contagion to exist in the 
air ; others were of the same opinion with 
the doctors. One of the non-contagionists 
wrote and requested me to go to Albany, 
where the disorder was raging, and wished 
me to endeavor to discover the cause of the 
afflicting calamity. 

On my journey from New-York to Albany, 
where the legislature of the state was sit- 
ting, I stopped at a place called Kinderhook, 
and being cold, contrary to my usual prac- 
tice, I drank a glass of gin. I had not 
drank it many minutes before it affected me 
as if I had taken something boiling hot into 
. my stomach. Although I immediately took 
an emetic, which produced the most active 
effects, the poison had taken so firm a hold 
of my constitution, that my throat and rec- 
tum were extremely painful. I had a cold 
perspiration towards morning, with a pain 
in my bones and head, whereas I was in 
perfect health before I drank the gin. I 
accused the tavern-keeper of putting poison 
in the gin: a gentleman of the town who 
heard me, and had observed that the habitu- 
al gin-drinkers in the place had died, sec- 
onded me in my charge. The landlord de- 
clared he was innocent, and referred us to 
the distillery. Upon our applying, the dis- 
tiller was much alarmed at our charge of his 
putting poison in the gin; and added, it 
would be his ruin ifthe report got abroad, 
in consequence of the great mortality. He 
took a voluntary oath, and assured us that he 
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_ badly cleaned, and probably one-tenth of it 











put nothing but the pure grain in his gin 
and invited us to see the grain in the stil}. 
house loft. We found it, on inspection, 


spurred rye, or rye vitiated by being infested 
with the clavus or ergot. I was quite astop. 
ished when I saw it, particularly as it was» 
well described by Dr. Darwin, as being , 
pestilential scourge in various parts of Ey 
rope, producing what is called by Dr. Mason 
Good, in his history of medicine, mildey 
mortification: in America it was vulgar] 
called the dry rot. On dissection I have ob. 
served that the wind-pipe and rectum were 
so completely parched by the action of the 
air stimulating or attracting the effects of the 
poison to the parts, that when pressed the 
would give way and appear like black snuff. 
I lost no time in repairing to Albany. Qp 
my arrival, the inhabitants were in mourning, 
on account of the loss of their relatives and 
friends, some of whom had risen in health ip 
the morning, had eaten a hearty breakfast, 
and at noon were in eternity! Such were 
the rapid effects of that inflammation, which 
was ascribed by the Doctors of New-York, 
to the. air of Albany being charged with the 
damps of death. ‘The Members of the As 
sembly of the State had at the time under 
their consideration, a resolution to enable 
them to remove the State Legislature from 
Albany; it was expected that the resolution 
would be carried the same night, to the great 
and irreparable injury of the inhabitants. 
To the friend who was waiting for me at the 
hotel, I communicated the glad tidings of 
having discovered the cause of the disorder. 
He immediately ran to the assembly room, 
and obtained the members’ consent to ad 
journ the question until the following mor- 
ing. The tavern where I was was soon 
crowded by the members and citizens, all 
anxious to know the cause. It was no 
sooner communicated, with a detail of my 
own sufferings, than the members searched 
the book-shops and libraries, and found to 
their great satisfaction, that the ergot was 
capable of committing the ravages upon 
mankind that I had represented to them. 
One of the skeptical of the faculty, on being 
requested to analyze the article, and report 
on the subject, took a few of his acquaint 
ances some distance into the country to 
dine at his father’s farm, where an opportu- 
nity offered to prove whether the ergot was 
injurious or not, for a large quantity of it 
that had been separated from the rye was 
given to the pigs, and from its fatal effects 
(as it caused their death the next day) the 
father became a convert to the opinion. 
number of rats, cats and dogs also fell sac 





rifices to its effects before the skeptical 
were convinced. 
The animalcula do not always come 10) 
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fection ; when they do, the color is black, 
afd in this state a few grains would destroy 
life. The insect resembles that found on 
the potato, with shining black crustaceous 


wings, a greenish yellow belly, and fiery- | 


Jooking legs ; and contrary to the nature of 
all other insects, it is the most active in 
frosty weather. The lolium temulentum, a 

ies of rye-grass, is very subject to be 
affected with the ergot; and when eaten by 
horses, it is sure to kill them. 





INFLUENCE OF DYSPEPSIA ON THE MORAL 
FACULTIES. 

Dyspepsia usually depresses the moraf 
energy, or the power of the will, and hence 
the character becomes less enterprising, and 
is often marked by an unnatural timidity and 
irresolution, and thus even the ordinary du- 
ties of life are all magnified. In aggravated 
cases, the thoughts are liable to become con- 
fused and wandering, and it being conse- 
quently difficult to confine the attention, all 
mental Jabor gets to be irksome. The 
memory, too, particularly for names, is often- 
times ‘impaired. ‘The feelings are frequent- 
ly suspicious and gloomy, and liable to be 
disturbed and irritated by trivial causes. 
The mind’s eye turning to the shadowy side 
of every thing, the little mischances of the 
present are often exaggerated into grave 
misfortunes, and the future is regarded with 
the darkest forebodings. Under such moral 
feelings, the countenance, as might be in- 
agined, becomes gloomy, anxious and con- 
tracted. It demands an exaltation of will 
with which few are endowed, successfully to 
combat such unfortunate moral influences. 
“He,” says Dr. Reid, “ whose disposition 
to goodness can resist the influence of dys- 
pepsia, and whose career of philanthropy is 
not liable to be checked by an obstruction 
in the hepatic organs, may boast of a much 
deeper and firmer virtue than falls to the or- 
dinary lot of human nature.”* 

The feelings, influenced by the state of 
the weather, or other incidental causes, are 
exceedingly variable, and the judgment, 
swayed by their force, is correspondently un- 
certain. Transient disturbances of diges- 
tion even, not uncommonly produce analo- 
gous effects on the temper. Thus it is curi- 
ous to remark, when thrown into close and 
frequent intercourse with particular jndivid- 
uals, how sensitive, irritable and disputa- 


tious they often become, and how quick they 


ate to take offeuce, when’ bad weather has 
debarred them of their customary exercise, 
or when they have been feasted freely on 
pastry or other indigestible food. The skin 
at the same time looks more dingy, and the 
eye less clear and bright than natural ; a fur- 





* Essays on Hypochondriasis. 
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ther confirmation that bad digestion exists to 
cause such change of feelings. We all, to 
be sure, are disposed to lay our faults of 
temper wholly to moral vexations, but I ap- 
prehend we should find the effect of these 
vastly dirminished, were they unaided by 
those of a physical character. Such facts 
should teach a lesson of charity for the moral 
infirmities of those with whom we may be 
associated ; and should also instruct parents 
in the important truth that the ill temper of 
their children will often yield more certain] 
toa simple and spare diet, with fresh air 
and exercise, than to the most assiduous use 
of the rod. I would ‘therefore suggest as a 
punishment for peevish and refractory chil- 
dren, that they be debarred of their cake, 
pi@, and sweetmeats, and be put upon an 
exclusive diet of plain bread and milk, with 
the additional penalty of daily exercise in 
the open air. 

As different individuals, from constitution, 
education and other causes, differ materially 
in the temper of their minds, the moral ef- 
fects of dyspepsia must accordingly vary. 

As it is the tendency of indigestion to 
throw gloom and apprehension over the 
mind, the subject is very prone to magnify 
his complaints, and to become alarmed for 
their consequences; and this is more par- 
ticularly the case 1f his temperament is mel- 
ancholic.—Dr. Sweetser on Dyspepsia. 





BRAIN AND STOMACH SYMPATHETICALLY 
ACQUAINTED. 


The digestive organs are almost the only 
internal organs which are daily and hourly 
exposed to the direct contact and agency of 
external matters. The introduction of at- 
mospheric air into the lungs is the chief ex- 
ception—if it be one. Now when we try 
to enumerate the variety of materials drawn 
from the animal and vegetable world for 
pampering the appetite of man—especially 
in highly-civilized life—we are lost and be- 
wildered in the fruitless attempt. A single 
glance round the shelves of an Italian ware- 
house in Piccadilly or the Strand, must 
compel any one to admit that the powers of 
the human stomach are—propicious! The 
pickles and the preserves, the chillies and 
condiments, the Scandinavian tongues and 
Westphalian hams—but, above all, the sau- 
sages of Bologna and Germany, would alone 
poison the vulture, the shark, and the jack- 
all. Or, if they did not kill direct these nat- 
ural gourmands, they would, most assuredly, 
people the air, the ocean, and the wild woods 
with as exquisite Mpisnsgeele oy RY- 
POCHONDRIAcCS—as ever paced St. James’s 
street, or made the grand tour of Hyde Park, 
under the full influence of the BLuE DEvILs. 
It may be true, that the stomachs of our an- 


‘cestors were stronger than the gizzard of am 
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ostrich. But it is certain that we, their de- 
generate offspring, have no such powers of 
digestion. On the contrary, the vast major- 
ity of moderns, high and low, complain that 
they cannot digest even the plainest food 
without great and daily torment! And how 
or why is this? Because the nerves of 
their digestive organs, participating in the 
general irritability, susceptibility, or sensi- 
bility of the whole nervous system, cannot 
bear the presence of food, which man and 
ANIMALS, in a state of nature and strong 
health, can turn with ease into the blandest 
nutriment. | 

It is well known to every physiologist that 
the great internal organs, the heart, liv- 
er, stomach, &c., perform their vital func- 
tions independent of the will, being suppliga 
by the ganglionic nerves, a class entirély 
distinct from those emanating from the brain 
and spine, which are underthe guidance of 
the mind. These ganglionic organs not only 
refuse to tell us how they perform their op- 
erations in their hidden iaboratories, but 
when they are at work. Thus in a state of 
health we have no conscious sensations from 
the vital functions of the circulation, respi- 
ration, digestion, assimilation, secretion, &c. 
The heart feels the presence of the blood, but 
keeps that feeling to itself. The lungs feel 
the influence of atmospheric air, but give 
the mind no intimation of such feeling. — 
The stomach is alive to the presence of food, 
and performs the important task of digestion, 
but troubles not the intellect with any inti- 
mation of its proceedings. And so of all the 
other internal organs. This is a wise pro- 
vision of Nature, or rather of Nature’s God. 
But intercourse between the two systems of 
nerves, the nerves of sense and the nerves of 
the internal organs, is not absolutely prohibit- 
ed. They mutually correspond, in a state of 
health, without our consciousness, and, still 
more, without pain or inconvenience. But let 
us overeducate, as it were; that is, let us pam- 
per the digestive organs, for example, by un- 
natural stimulation; or, let these said organs 
be long and strongly associated, in sympa- 
thy, with excitement of the intellect, and its 
organ, the brain—and what is the conse- 
quence? The stomach becomes, as it were, 
intellectualized—that is, denaturalized ; so 
that its sensibility rises from the organic or 
unconscious to the animal or conscious state 
of feeling! Then it is that the process of 
digestion not only becomes cognizable to 
our senses, but exceedingly painful. 

When the stomach has thus acquired an 
additional sense—a sense properly appertain- 
ing to a superior organ, the organ of the 
mind—the owner of that stomach has incur- 
red a penalty, which will require months or 
years for exoneration. He has over-educat- 
ed an organ which would have performed its 
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function much better in its pristine j 
rance. It is like the cook who studies trap. 
scendental chemistry, and spoils the soup— 
or the tailors of Laputa, who cut their coats 
on philosophical principles, and never made 
them to fit any of their customers. The 
stomach has tasted the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, presented by the brain—and both 
parties are turned out of the Garden of 
Eden, to suffer for their transgressions dy- 
ring the remainder of their lives! Whether 
or not mutual recriminations took place be- 
tween the first participators in guilt, I wil} 
not pretend to say. Such recriminations 
are the natural consequences of sin in our 
present state of existence. But, be that as 
it may, I can answer for this fact, that the 
stomach repays with usurious interest the 
injuries and sufferings which it has received 
from its contemporary and copartner—the 
brain. 

It is more curious than consolatory to 
scrutinize, with philosophic eye, the work- 
ings of turtle, champagne, and conviviality, 
on those finer faculties with which meta- 
physicians have invested the immortal prin- 
ciple of man. Without diving into these 
mysterious and perhaps dangerous iuvestiga- 
tions, I shall only remark that every thor 
of the mind, as well as every function of the 
body, comes under the influence of the 
above-mentioned material agents, and ina 
manner that is well worthy of investigation, 
in regard to the immediate subjects of this 
essay— Dr. Johnson on Health, 





THE NEW YORK REVIEW AND “ MURDOCK 
THE ACTOR,’ seem to entertain an equal 
horror of ‘‘ one of the rarest spectacles in 
the world, (whatis called) a Graham board- 
ing-house.” The one, as the reader will see 
by an extract in last week’s paper, “ never 
enjoyed the felicity of an actual vision” of 
the interior of such a house; and the other 
was fortunately stopped at the threshold, when 
about to enter one unawares. The story of 
‘“* Murdock the Actor,” was told some months 
ago by a New York paper. 

* Seeking a Boarding House. David Cam- 
bell has started a Graham paper at Boston. 
This Cambell is an uttRA—ultra orthodox— 
ultra moral reformer—ultra abolitionist—al- 
tra Grahamite—and he keeps a boarding . 
house on the bran bread principle, which 
goes by steam, and is liked by—those who 
like it. | 

‘* When Murdock, the actor first went to 
Boston, he was looking about for a board- 
ing-house ; and in the course of his search, 
came to the one in question and rung the 
bell, when a tall,* gaunttman, who looked as 


* Five feet eight and a half inches—nothing re 


markable, 





+ Compared with Daniex Lampert. 
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if he might have been the apothecary in Ro- 
meo and Juliet, came and asked his pleasure. 

“*Can you accommodate a small family 
with board a few weeks, until I can find a 
house to suit me. There ’s only myself, wife, 
and two children, In a high toned, attenuat- 
ed, husky, or rather branny voice, Mr. 
Cambell replied: : 

*** Why, yes, we take boarders, but we 
board on the Graham system.’ 

“** The Graham system! what *** is that?’ 

““* Why, we have no meat, no tea, nor 
coffee.’ 
“*«Say no more, my good man—say no 
more. That fact, with your appearance to 
corroborate it, is amply sufficient to induce 
me to look further. I wish you a very good 
morning, sir, and an appetite for your din- 
ner. You should have that sauce at least, 
for it seems you get no other.’”—WN. Y. 
Herald. 

So much for epicurean prejudice. Surely 
a person guilty of so much “ ultraism,” can- 
not be equally guilty of possessing but ‘‘ one 
idea.” 





STRIKING EFFECTS OF COFFEE. 
Mr. CamBett :— 

Sir,—The following circumstance occur- 
red within a few days in a family of my ac- 
quaintance, who were living upon the Gra- 
ham system, as it is called, which they had 
adopted for some months with the most ben- 
eficial effects, 

Some friends having come to make this 
family a visit, the lady of the house prepar- 
ed for them a good dish of coffee and a beef 
steak, and wishing to appear social, and, 
perhaps, moreover, a by the flavor of 
the unwonted articles, she partook of them 
as freely as her guests. ~ 

Before night she was taken with vomiting 
and purging, and experienced a severe at- 
tack not unlike the cholera morbus. It was, 
however, soon over, but the next day her in- 
fant, a healthy child of ten months, was tak- 
en with the same complaint, and with still 
more violent symptoms, and for ten days was 
extremely sick, and is .now only gradually 
recovering. 


That these effects proceeded from this | 
change of diet, from the use of coffee, none | 
And if such ! 
are the terrific consequences attendant upon | 


of the family have any doubt. 


the use of this pernicious article in a single 
instance, how incalculably great must be the 
mischiefs which result to the human consti- 
tution from its constant use. 

True, when it is the usual article of diet 
the effects are not so apparent and striking’; 
nature gets accustomed to this violation of 
ite laws, and does not so directly manifest its 
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resentment for the injury sustained, yet it is 


no less certain that those who use coffee are | 








‘‘treasuring up wrath against the day of 

wrath,” in a physiological sense, and are 

gradually, insensibly, but certainly impairing 
the vital functions, and shortening their lives. 

Is there any doubt of this? Yours, 

A. W 

REVIEW OF BEAUMONT’S EXPERIMENTS. 

No. 2. 

Experiments and Observations on the Gas- 
tric Juice and the Physiology of Diges- 
tion. By William Beaumont, M. D. Sur- 
geon of the United States Army. 


Dr. Beaumont’s book has, we trust, for- 
ever put to rest all controversy concerning 
the existence of the “ gastric juice.” He 
has fully ascertained that, on the ingestion 
of food, the stomach rapidly secretes a fluid 
which, by the “churning motion” of the 
organ, is freely mixed with the ingesta; and 
it is very evident also, that this fluid possess- 
es so much of a solvent power, as to reduce 
the various- kinds of food, received into the 
stomach, into a fluid or nearly fluid mass, 
apparently of a homogeneous character, 
But whether this solution is real chymifica- 
tion, or only a proximate state to chymifica~ 
tion, is a question yet to be decided. Ex- 
cepting, therefore, the proof that the stom- 
ach does actually and cepiously secrete a 
fluid which is mixed with the food in the 
process of digestion, and which, with a qual- 
ity peculiar to itself, reduces the food to a 
common state of fluidity, Dr. Beaumont’s 
work has thrown little light on the nature of 
chymification. Physiologists will continue 
to differ as widely as they have done, in 
their opinions on this point; and all will 
quote Dr. Beaumont’s Experiments to prove 
their doctrines. ‘The Chemical School will 
continue to assert with Spallanzani, that 
gastric digestion is purely a chemical pro- 
cess, effected wholly by the solvent fluid of 
the stomach: while the Vitalists, on the 
other hand, will still insist, that the gastric 
juice is a vital secretion,—that, as such, it 
is endowed with its peculiar properties,— 
that its peculiar nature, properties end effi- 
ciency are immediately and necessarily de- 
pendent on the vital powers of the living 
body, and particularly, on the vital powers 
of the stomach; and therefore that it does 
not possess the intrinsic independent power 
of changing food inwo real and true chyme 
out of the living stomach, and that even in 
the living stomach it probably does nothing 
more than to disintegrate or dissolve the 
mass of food, in a manner peculiar to itself, 
reparatory to genuine chymification, which 
id purely a vital process, effected only by 
the living stomach itself. And certainly 
there is not a single experiment nor fact 
presented in Dr. Beaumont’s book which 








militates against the latter opinion; while 
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there are, at least, many inferences to be 
’ legitimately drawn from it, which are very 
adverse to the chemical theory. Granting 
all that Dr. B. asserts of the peculiar solvent 
and antiseptic power of the gastric juice, 
and what is proved?’ Why, that the living 
stomach secretes from the living blood, a 
fluid which cannot be perfectly imitated by 
any artificial composition; and which, there- 
fore, possesses properties and powers, both 
as a solvent and antiseptic, peculiar to itself, 
and consequently produces effects, both in 
and out of the stomach, peculiar to itself ;— 
and perhaps essentially different, even out 
of the living stomach, from the effects of any 
artificial composition, made in imitation of 
gastric juice. But does this prove the solu- 
tion of food, either without or within the 
stomach, by the genuine gastric juice, to be 
real and true chymification? Most evidently 
not ! 

According to Wilson Philip, the true 
chyme is only to be found in a very thin 
layer in contact with the inner surface of 
the stomach, and is gradually carried for- 
ward to the pyloric orifice, becoming more 
and more perfectly changed as it advances, 
till it passes into the small intestines ; and if 
it be not thus removed so as to permit an- 
other portion of food to come in contact 
with the surface of the stomach, digestion or 
chymification ceases. Now all this may be 
strictly true, consistently with the experi- 
ments and observations of Dr. Beaumont. 
There is therefore nothing in all his experi- 
ments which proves that genuine chymifi- 
cation can be effected out of the living stom- 
ach; and nothing which proves that the 
chymifying change is not effected wholly by 
the vital powers of that organ. 

Dr. Beaumont is too fond of his chemical 
speculations. He would lead one to suppose 
that, with a little skili and management, an 
artificial process might be arranged, by which 
chyme, chyle, blood, bone, muscle, nerve, 
&c. might all be produced in the chemist’s 
laboratory, entirely independent of nature’s 
established economy. Heat and electri- 
city or the magnetic fluid would set this 
organized machine into operation, and thus 
we should have a living man, produced 
wholly by the action of chemical agents and 
the play of chemical affinities. 

In some respects, Dr. Beaumont’s book is 
a very dangerous one, and is fitted widely to 
mislead the Faculty, as well as the invalids 
who may read it or refer to it for dietetic in- 
struction. If chymification is effected whol- 
ly by the gastric juice,—if it is purely a 
chemical instead of a vital process,—if the 
vital powers of the stomach are no farther 
concerned in it than merely to secrete the 
solvent fluid, then the physician, or his 
patient who is just recovering from a fit of 
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sickness, or is grievously afflicted with dys- 
pepsia, has only to turn to Dr, Beaumont’s 
scale of the digestibility of different kinds 
of food, and ascertain what articles passed 
through the stomach in the shortest time, or 
yielded most readily to the action of the gas- 
tric juice out of the stomach, and whether it 
be soused tripe, pig’s feet, or whatever else 
it may be, it is to be selected as the most 
proper food for the feeble invalid and those 
of weak stomachs because it is most easily 
digested. 

But this notion, which already too exten- 
sively prevails, is in the very face of physi- 
ological truth. Nothing is more certain than 
that many articles of food which pass most 
rapidly through the stomach cause a much 
greater expenditure of the functional powers 
of that organ, than other articles which pass 
more slowly through it. Indeed, it may be re- 
garded as a general law, that those kinds of 
food, appropriate for man, which naturally 
pass slowly through the stomach, are digested 
with the least vital expense and exhaustion 
of the organ, and most slowly wear out its 
functional powers ;—and therefore, are not 
only best calculated to promote the most 
vigorous Condition of the alimentary organs, 
but also, are most conducive to the general 
welfare of the system: Thus, fresh beef, 
because it is generally supposed to be easily 
digested, has long been prescribed as the 
most suitable food for dyspeptics :—whereas, 
the truth is that the free use of beef or flesh 
meat always—in civic life—tends to induce 
dyspepsy; and no man ever was, nor ever 
can be cured of that complaint by virtue of 
flesh-eating. While, on the other hand, 
vegetables and fruits are generally prohibited 
in such cases, because they are supposed to 
be hard of digestion, but it is scarcely pos- 
sible for those who subsist on a well-reg- 
ulated vegetable diet, and are tims 
temperate in quantity, to be dyspeptic ; and 
no ‘food whatever, will so soon restore a 
broken-down dyspeptic stomach to a healthy 
and vigorous state. In relation to this point, 
Dr. Beaumont has made some very just 
remarks,—* The quality of nutriment is of 
considerable importance in dietetic regula- 
tions. Butx is perhaps nearly as necessary 
to the articles of Wiet as the nutrient prin- 
ciple. They should be so managed that one 
should be in proportion to the other. Too 
highly nutritive diet is probably as fatal to 
the prolongation of life and health, as that 
which contains an insufficient quantity of 
nourishment.” P. 39. But the Doctor is 
greatly mistaken if he supposes that carniv- 
orous animals only, are injured by concen- 
trated food. Extensive experiment has full 
demonstrated that herbivorous animals suf- 
fer equally from the same cause.. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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ITINERATING LECTURERS. 


[We are permitted to make the following extracts 
from the letter of a clergyman at the west, to a friend | 
of his in this city, dated Nov. 3d, 1837. ] | 

The object of this line is two-fold, Ist. 
To let you know something of what is doing | 
in this region, on the great subject of Chris- 
tian Temperance, and 2d, to make some in- | 
quiries respecting the state of things in your | 
region of country, with reference to the bu- 
siness of my agency. 

As to this region of country, I may say 
that there is somewhat that is interesting. 
Wherever I go I am desired to lecture on 
the subject of ‘‘ Grahamism,”’ or the organic 
laws of life. I feel my utter incompetency 
to do so, yet still when the calls are so press- 
ing, and men and women are sick and dying 
on all sides solely from the violation of these 
laws, 1 the more willingly comply with the 
solicitations, yet ever feeling ‘that I must 
tread cautiously, for the ground is holy and 
almost untrodden. When I first began on 
this subject, it was by occasional illustrations 
and inferences in my sermons, which excit- 
ed in some cases thanks and a desire to 
hear more—in others curses and a conse- 
quent course of action.+ I therefore found | 
myself under a necessity to investigate for 
myself, in order that I. might iilustrate 
and substantiate more fully the true princi- 
ples already advanced. And as my investi- 
gations increase, I find increasing light} al- 
though my facilities for these investigations 
are very few. But still I find great benefit, 
from the perusal of the Graham Journal and 
also the ‘‘ Library of Health.” I do not com- 
monly deal in technics when I talk on this sub- 
ject, but aim to conform myself—in thought 
and language—to the people. I therefore 
mean to talk plain common sense to them. 
And I thank God that my talks do not seem 
to be altogether in vain. For wherever I go 
I find the fruit of my labor immediately. I 
commonly spend about one week in a town 
on my agency. 

It may be considered “ small business,” 
by some of my ministerial brethren in the 
east, for a public agent and a minister to go 
about preaching “ bran bread and water,” 
as some ‘fellows of the baser sort’ have 
tauntingly sneered. And indeed I used to 
think so myself. I used to act upon the prin- 
ciple, of eating and drinking whatever was 
set before me — such things as others eat 
and drink. But I can do so no longer. I 
ean no longer sin for the sake of pleasiag 
my friends. I am compelled therefore to 
preach a short sermon at every meal. 

But I thank God that nearly all the cler- 
gy in this region where I go become par- 
tially or wholly converted to the truth on 
this subject, and. as a consequence, already 
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ing away. I spent the last sabbath at Pine 
Hill, and after lecturing on Monday even- 
ing, we found on our door-step, on Tuesday 
morning, a fine present, consisting of a good 
stout loaf of bread made of bran and the 
coarsest part of the flour, a bowl of beans, 
baked potatoes, apples, turnips, beets, a cu 

of cream, (which you Boston folks do n’t ale 
ways get) and such other vegetables as hap- 
pened to be at hand. We accordingly took 
it in (for it was set on a kind of table) and 
kept it as a sample for setting a ‘‘ Graham 
table.” Your brother in the gospel of Christ, 


ae ere 





The slave of appetite will ever be the 
disgrace of human nature. The great rule 
of diet is to study simplicity. Nature delights 
in the most plain and simple food; and 
every animal, except man, follows her dic- 
tates. Man alone riots at large, and ran- 
sacks the whole creation in quest of luxu- 
ries, to his own destruction.—Dr. Buchan. 





The Portland Orion calls the efforts of Graham, 
Alcott and others, to reform the eating, drinking and 
dressing community, quixotic and HOoBBY-HORSI- 
cau. What an out of joint fellow, that must be. 

{Bangor Mechanic and Farmer. 





The Young Wife.—This excellent work is obtain- 
ing as firm a footing as any work which has been 
written by its popular author, Dr. Alcott. The first 
edition of 1000 copies were sold in a fortnight, and 
Mr. Light published the second edition on Saturday, 
which is going off at the same rate. 





Lectures on Popular Physiology.—The eighth 
lecture of this course will be given on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 28th, by Dr. J. V. C. Smrrn, at Amo- 
ry Hall. Subject—Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Senses, particularly that of the Ear. 








Physiology and oo the Soul.—On Sab- 
bath evening, Nov. 19th, Mr. Winslow, Pastor of 
Bowdoin Street Church in this city, commenced a 
course of lectures, in which he treated of the physi- 
| ological relations of the human soul. In subsequent 
| lectures he is to consider its psycological properties 
and relations. 


| 








The articles of our correspondents *Trutu,’ and 
« Aw EMANCIPATED,’ shall be inserted next week. 











Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 7, 12, and 5 o’clock, during the short 
days of winter. For those who take two meals a 
day, the dinner-table is set at two o'clock. 





Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men, 
and Mr. Bird’s Address before the American Phy- 
siological Society, and a few more eopies of Lambe’s 





are their numberless and nameless ills flee- 





Reports. 
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i> All persons who will forward their names as 
subscribers to the second Vol. of this Journal, shall 
be furnished with the remaining numbers of this Vol. 
ae b 
n rson receiving this number gratis, is re- 
spectfally invited to on Be himself in awd for us 
a few subscribers. The 2d vol. will contain 400 pages 
octavo, in 26 numbers, and be issued once in two 
weeks, at $1,50 a year, or if paid in advance $1 will 
be received. * 
———— TS 


HEALTH BOOKSTORE. 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
1 Cornhill, (facing Washington Street, ) Boston, 
publishes the following worke. 


THE YOUNG WIFE, 
Or Daties of Woman in the Marriage Relation.— 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. Second edition, stereotyp- 
4 and embellished by a steel plate and vignette. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER, 
Or Management of Children in regard to Health. 
By Dr. Alcott. Second edition, embellished by a 
v 


ignette. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 
Or the Human Body. By Dr. Alcott. Second edi- 
tion, illustrated by nameérous engravings. 

THE MORAL REFORMER, 

And Teacher on the Human Constitution. Edited 
by Dr. Alcott. Complete in 2 volumes. (This work 
is continued under the title of “‘ Library of Health.’’) 


GRAHAM'S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN, 
On Chastity. Second edition, enlarged, with notes. 


GRAHAM ON BREAD AND BREAD MAKING, 
This is a Treatise on Bread which is highly approv- 
ed of even by many who are opposed to Mr. Gra- 
ham’s general sentiments. 

THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 

And Teacher on the Human Constitution. Edited 
by Dr. Alcott. Published monthly, at $1 a year in 

vance. This work has now obtained such a foot- 
ing as to be properly consjdered a standard periodical 
work in the reform department of Health. It dis- 
cusses, in an-able manner, every thing relating to 
the management of the human constitution. Each 
volume commences: the first of January. The first 
volame, bound, will be ready in a few days. 


“WAYS OF LIVING ON SMALL MEANS, 
Ae Manual of Economy and Health. By Dr. 
Alcott. edition, enlarged and improved. 


SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. 

Complete in one Volume. Containing, among 
other valuable papers, a tract, by Mr. Graham, giv- 
ing an outline of his views—one by Dr. Alcott, on 
Early Rising—and one by Dr. Jackson, on Water. 


For sale, as above, a good ‘variety of scientific and 
popalar works on Heatrn and Domestic Du- 
tres, together with a general assortment of Booxs 
and STaATIONARy—at whulesale and retail. 











|| Sherburn, A. H. Leland 
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